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To Our Friends and Patrons. 

Another year is fast drawing to a close, and some of 
our friends begin to inquire in regard to our contempla- 
ted arrangements for the next volume of our paper. In- 
deed some have already given us most gratifying assu- 
rance oft heir confidence and‘approbation by remitting the 
amount of their subscriptions for the coming year.— 
(Among the first of these we are happy to find the name 
of Hon. A. N. Morty of Montreal, of whom we have 
before made honorable mention.) 

We contemplate making no change in the character or 
terms of our sheet: but we design to improve its mechan- 
ical appearance by procuring new type and using all bre- 
vier type instead of part bourgeoise as heretofore. This 
will add considerably to the amount of matter in each 
paper, and the expense of printing. We shall also make 
arrangements for a large supply of new and useful en- 
gravings; and, in short, spare no pains or expense on our 
part to make the Onto Cuttrvator worthy of its name, 
and the liberal patronage of the farmers of the greatest 
agricultural State in the Unton. 

The Cash System. 

We would remind our subscribers that we shall contin- 
ue to adhere to the payin advance system; we are satis- 
fied it is by far the best, in the long run, both for our in- 
terests and those of our subscribers. 

All will understand, therefore, that after the arrival of 
the number for Dec, 15th, which will be accompanied 
with the index, no more papers will be sent to subscribers 
who have not paid for the coming year, until their new 
subscriptions are received. 

Please to Send Early. 

We hope as many as possible of our friends will en- 
deavor to send orders and remittances during the month 
of December, so as to enable us to decide what number of 
copies to print for the new volume. The assembling of 
the Legislature will afford a favorable opportunity for 
making remittances; and money can be sent by mail, in 
accordance with our terms, at our risk and expense. 

Speak to Your Neighbors. 

We hope all who believe our paper is calculated to do 
good, will exert themselves to increase the number of 
subscribers in their counties and neighborhoods. ‘Those 
especially who desire to see agricultural societies organ- 
ized or sustained with more spirit, should take measures 
to induce the farmers to read papers devoted to agricul- 
tural improvements. 

Agents Wanted. 

We do not expect to accomplish as much by travelling 
agents as by local friends; but where persons of suitable 

alitications are desirous of engaging in the business of 





procuring subscriptions, we will give them opportunity of 
doing so, on terms that will prove advantageous if they 
possess the requisite talents and energy. ‘Those wishing 
agencies must furnish testimonials of integrity &e—and 
if the distance is not great we prefer they should apply 
to us in person. 

Extra numbers of this paper, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, will be sent to all who desire them—applications 
must be free of postage. 

(Prospectus, and notice of premiums in our next.) 


Education in Ohio. 

Several months since, an effort was made by a number 
of gentlemen in this State, to induce the Hon. Henry 
Barnard, of Connecticut, to visit Ohio, and meet our cit- 
izens in different places, and address them on the subject 
ofeducation. It is now confidently expected that Mr. 
Barnard will comply with their invitation, and spend a 
part of the present autumn in this State. It may not 
be known to all our readers that this gentleman has been 
extensively engaged in promoting the cause of education 
in New England. [He was for four or five years Com- 
missioner of Schools in Connecticut, and he has been 
since 1843 employed inthe discharge of the duties of the 
same office in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Barnard has a practical acquaintance with the dif- 
ferent school systems in our own and other countries, a 
knowledge of the requisites fora system of instruction 
intended fora whole people, and an amount of experi- 
ence in conducting an educational reform, which is pos- 
sessed by no other man, perhaps, in the Union. 

We bespeak for him a hearty welcome and ample sup- 
port from our citizens, and large and attentive audiences 
wherever he may address the people. It is hoped that a 
great work will be accomplished in our State the present 
autumn, and a still greater one before the next Legislature 
shall adjourn.— Ohio School Journal 


Mr. Barnarp, the subject of the above notice, is now 
in this city. He delivered an address on Thursday even- 
ing last, (12th) before the Ladies’ Educational Society of 
Columbus; and will speak again on Monday evening, 
16th, at the Methodist Episcopal Church. He is a highly 
interesting lecturer, deeply imbued with the spirit of his 
important mission, and well calculated to advance the 
cause of education among those who listen to his persua- 
sive eloquence. We know not how extended he designs 
making his labors in Ohio, but we hope and trust he will 
receive a cordial welcome, and large audiences wherever 
he goes. 


Demand for Fine Wool. 

Some of our sheep farming readers have expressed to 
us apprehensions that the price of wool is likely to be- 
come so low, in consequence of the change in the tariff 
and the increased production, that wool growing will 
cease to afford remunerating profits. T’o such we would 
say there is, in our opinion very little danger of the price 
of fine wool being much if any lower than for the pre- 
sent year; for even though the manufacture of such wool 
in this country should not keep pace with the increase of 
production, the export demand will in all probability pre- 
vent any material decline in price. 

The following letter from Samuel Lawrence, Esqr., 
the great wool buyer and manufacturer at Lowell, would 
seem to indicate that notwithstanding the low tariff, this 
class of American Manufactures will be increased to a 
large extent the comming year. The letter appears in 
the Washington Pennsylvania Examiner: 

“Lowell, August 9th, 1846. 
“Tomas Minter, Esa., Hickory, Pa. 


“Dear Sir:--Your esteemed favor of the first of Au- 
gust, duly came to hand, annexed | beg to hand you an 
account of your wool, which amounts to $882 75, for 
which you will draw on Lawrence, Stone & Mason, 
Boston, at sight. Your wool is truly superb, and does 
you greatcredit. I wish most heartily that it was in our 
power to allow you better prices; the bags will be retwrn- 
ed in accordance with your directions. 

“We now use about a million pounds of fine wool, and 
are starting another mill, which will require about seven 
hundred thousand pounds yearly in addition. 

“Weare laying the foundation of another establish- 
ment, nine miles from here, which will require about two 
millions of pounds per annum. 

“T remain yours, and truly, 
“Samuel LAWRENCE.” 





Annual Meeting of the State Board of Agri- 
culture. 
At Columbus, Dee. 9th. 

The law passed last winter, “for the encouragement of 
agriculture,” provides that “There shall be held, in the 
city of Columbus, on the first Wednesday after the first 
Monday in December, an annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, together with the president 
of each county agricultural society, or other delegates 
therefrom, duly authorized, who shall, for the time being, 
be ex officio members of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, for the purpose of deliberation and consultation at 
to the wants, prospects, and condition of the agricultural 
interests throughout the State; and at such annual meet- 
ing, the several reports from the county societies shall be 
delivered to the president of the Ohio State Board of Ag- 
riculture; and the said presidents aud delegates shall, as 
this meeting, elect suitable persons to fill all vacancies in 
the Ohio State Board of Agriculture.” 

As it is desirable that all parts of the State should be 
represented at the meeting, the Board have by resolution, 
(see last number of O. Cultivator) invited the farmers of 
those counties in which no agricultural societies at pres- 
ent exist, to appoint delegates to attend the meeting, for 
the purpose of making known to the | ’oard and the pub- 
lic, the condition and wants of the agricultural interests 
in their respective counties. And as the meeting is caleu- 
lated to exert an important influence on the future use- 
fulness of the Board, and the general progress of im- 
provement throughout the State, it is hoped that the far- 
mers and friends of agriculture in each county will do 
their part to secure a full representation. 

How this can be done. 

In counties where no agricultural societies or clubs ex- 
ist, farmers may be at a loss to know how to go to work 
to appoint delegates ; and as it is not necessary tocall a 
public meeting for the purpose, we would suggest the 
manner in which we would go to work to make the ap- 
pointment : 

We would select a day, say during the last week of 
this month, when there was likely to be the largest num- 
ber of farmers in the market town or county seat—per- 
haps at court time, a public meeting, or even a market 
day—there cal! together for a few minutes as many farm- 
ers of the county as we could find, and lay the matter 
before them; then propose the appointment of some in- 
telligent farmer, or other gentleman feeling a lively inter- 
est in the promotion of agriculture, who will consent to 
attend the meeting, as a delegate from the county. 

Where the distance is great, and no more suitable per- 
son will have occasion to visit Columbus at that time, a 
member of the Legislature can of course be appointed— 
this will no doubt be done in a majority of the counties, 
and many of these gentlemen are doubtless as suitable 
persons as can be selected for ‘se purpose. The meeting 
occurring only two days after the organization of the 
Legislature, it will not be likely to interfere with any im- 
portant business of that body. 

Presidents of agricultural societies are, by virtue of 
that office entitled to a seat in this meeting ; but if they 
cannot attend, itis the duty of the societies to appoint 
delevates. 

The Business to be Done. 

Among the first business to be done at this meeting, is 
the appointment of 27 members of the Toard, to serve 
for two years, in place of the following gentlemen whose 
terms of service expire on that day : 


John Johnson, Samuel Myers, Richard Warner, John 
Chaney, James Loudon, Ziba Lindley, jr., Absolom 
Dunn, Isaac Moore, John Eckles, John Fuller, William 
Gill, Greenbury Keen, A.Studdebaker, Arthur Watts, 
Simon Perkins, Elias Florence, Benjamin Ruggles, Jared 
P. Kirtland, Henry Protzman, William R. Putnam, jr., 
Beatty McFarland, Jacob T. Pugsley, G. W. Cowden, 
John McEldery, Wm. McFadden, David Stevens, and 
Aaron Johnson. 

In reference to the appointment of new members, it 


may be well to state, that it is not required that they be 
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residents of the same counties as those above named; but | 
itis very desirable that the best men for the purpose, be ! 
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agricultural productions? Propucts. Cheese, as intimated, is the great 
3.— What was the character of these crops the | product of this county. But pork is by many 


or 


appoiuted—such as will manifest sufficient interest in the | past season, as to yield and quality, and what|made an occompanying product of the dairy. 
objects of the Board to induce them to attend its meet-| 15 supposed to have been the yield of each per| The region is not distinguished for its good tut- 


ings and perform their share of its labors. 

Officers of the Board for the ensuing year, are also to 

be elected at this meeting. 
Legislative Aid. 

One of the most important subjects to come before this 
meeting, is the question, what is it proper for the Legis- 
lature to do for the promotion of agricultural improve- 
ments? We know there is much sensitiveness on the 
part of the members and their constituents in relation to 
appropriations from the treasury; but at the same time 
we are pursuaded that the people of Ohio are in favor of 
a wise economy, and will sanction any moderate appro- 
priation which promises as large a return as can be real- 
ized from judicious expenditures on the part of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

It must be obvious to the minds of all, that without } 
some provision on the part of the state, for defraying the 
contingent expenses of the Board, it is in vain to expect 
much good from the organization of that body. But few 
of the members will attend the meetings, unless their 
necessary expenses in doing so are paid--and especially 
will this be the case so long as they are conscious that no- 
ting can be done by the board without a liability of each 
member being personally taxed to defray the expense of 
carrying into effect any measures that may be proposed! 

We hope the members and delegates will come prepa- 
red to act intelligently on this subject. In our next we 
will speak of what could be done through the Board, by 
means of a sinall appropriation. 

The Annual Report. 

The law says “It shall be the duty of the Board to 
make an annual report to the General Assembly of the 
State, embracing the proceedings of the Board for the 
past year, and an abstract of the proceedings of the seve- 
ral county agricultural societies, as well as a general view 
of the condition of agriculture throughout the State, ac- 
companied by such recommendations as they may deem 
interesting and useful.” 

This report we think will make a document that will 
prove highly interesting and useful to reading farmers, as 
well as to the General Assembly ; and we presume that 
a liberal number will be printed for general distribution. 
Its preparation will be undertaken by Ex. Gov. Trimble, 
president of the Board. 

For the purpose of obtaining facts and information to 
be embodied in the annual report, the following Circular 
has been printed and sent by the Board, to the presidents 
of county agricultural societies where there were known 
to exist, and to persons whom it was thought would fur- 
nish the desired information, in counties where no such 
societies have been as yet organized. It is to be hoped 
they will all be promptly answered. 


Circular. 

Dear Sir:—At a meeting of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, held at Columbus, Oct. 28th 
1846, the following resolution was adopted: 

‘ Resolved, That the President and Secretary 
be requested to prepare printed Circulars, and 
address them to the presidents of the different 
agricultural societies, and suitable persons in 
counties where no such societies exist, asking 
them to communicate to the Board, the desired 
facts and statistics in relation to agriculture.’ 

In accordance with this resolution, the under- 
signed respectfully request you to communicate 
to the Roard the information desired relative to 
your county; or, incase you cannot reply to this 
circular yourself, it is desired that you will hand 
it to some other suitable person and request him to 
attend to the same, in order that the county may 
not be omitted in the report of the Board to the 
Legislature. The answers should be sent or 
handed to the president or secretary of the Board, 
at Columbus, on or before the day of its annual 
meeting—the 9th of December. 

The following interrogatories will show partic- 
ularly what information is desired by the Board: 

1.—What is the prevailing character of the soil 
of the county—is it mostly rolling, or level—san- 
dy, or clayey—and what kinds of timber predomi- 
nate in the forests! 











2.—What are the principal kinds of farm crops 


acre with ordinary cultivation? | ter though butter of some kind is a common acci- 


_4.—Have you any reliable information or sta-|dent of the system. Potatoes and oats are more 
tistics of the aggregate amount of any staple pro- ‘easily raised here perhaps, than farther south. 
ducts sold or produced in the county!—if so, Apples of the best kind are common and abundant 
give the same, and name the source whence ob-| for consumption and for export westward. ‘The 
tained. orchards of a near neighbor have brought him in 

5.—In what towns or cities are the surplus | this year $250. The common price this season 
productions of the county mostly marketed, and for good grafted fruit for exportation—Greening, 
what have been the prevailing prices paid to Spitzenbergs &c. is 124 cts on the tree, though 
farmers for the same the present season! farmers pick and fill barrels for 35 ets a barrel, 

_ 6.—Have any considerable improvements, with- | greenings can be had for four cts a bushel a few 
in your knowledge, been introduced in your | miles from this place. Wheat is an uncertain 
county during the past two or three years, in the crop here, from rust and winter killing. Lime 
modes of farming or in the kinds of farm crops, | seems to be difficient in the soil and common lime 
implements or stock? is too costly here for farming purposes. The far- 

7.—Is there any Agricultural Society, or Farm-| mers have no faith in plaster, and probably it 
ers’ Club, at present organized in the county!—if would be of use, as Dr. Kirtland suggests, only 
so, give the names and post office address of the | after thorough draining of the land. Wool is 
principal officers, and add any other particulars | produced only to a limited extent, though it at- 
respecting its history or transactions that may be | taches itself to the department of mixed husban- 
deemed interesting. [Such societies as have idry that is pursued in connection with the dairy, 
drawn money from the county treasuries, in ac-| by most farmers; and Woollen Factories are much 
cordance with the law passed last winter, are| more common here, than in the centre of the 
required to make a report in accordance with |State. There are two small factories within five 
the instructions of the Board, published in the | miles of this place, each with probably about 200 
Ohio Cultivator of April 1, 1846.) spindles, and similar, and smaller ones dotting the 

(Nore.—It will be proper for you to add any| whole face of the Reserve. The farmers ex- 
other facts or su’ggestions relating to the Agricul-| change their wool at these factories, for cloth of 
ture of the county or the means of its advance-| similar quality at the rates of from 2b to 24 |b for 
ment, that may occur to your mind. It is desi-|a yard of cloth single width. On Franklin’s 
rable, however, that these reports from the differ- | maxim that ‘‘a penny saved is as good as a pen- 
ent counties should be as brief as perspicuity will| ny earned,” their better kinds of wool is worth 
allow. The Poard are already in possession of| 50 cts a pound at the rates of cloth retailed at the 
statistics showing the number and average value |store. But the Yankee mothers and daughters 
of the different kinds of farm stock in the several still “work up,” in some cases, their wool at 
counties—the value of the lands, &c., as given| home. None however of the present generation 
in the returns of the Auditors.] can card wool by hand. Filaz, if raised at all, is 

ALLEN TRIMBLE, President. almost exclusively raised for the seed, and is pro- 
S. Mepary, Secreiary, fitable, though not a certain crop. 
of Ohio State Board of Agriculture Prosperity of the region. Any one who feels 

Columbus, Nov. 12, 1846. disposed to pronounce this a poor region for hus- 
bandry would do well to look at the houses and 
improvements of the farmers, and learn some- 
thing of the expenditures of families for educa- 
ting their members and for similar objects, and 
then judge. 

Fains—Agricultural. I have attended some of 
the fairs of Ashtabula County.. There are some 
very fine cattle in this county, though you are, 
past doubt, ahead of us, in yourregion. The De- 
von cattle predominate, though the Harmon Bull, 
‘known far off is one selected, I believe from the 
stock of the Clay importation. I saw at the last 
fair a very large well formed bull of a deep red 
color, the weight of which I should be glad to 
report. Three years ago a calf of seven months 
was exhibited weighing nine hundred and odd 
pounds, remarkable in no other respect, but surely 
in size not ‘easily beat.’ Sheep of very fine wool 
are sometimes shown, though not to be compared 
with the saxony sheep of Perkins and Brown. 

Corn I did not mention among the products of 
the county, but itis an important one. I now 
think of three premium crops raised in the coun- 
ty, varying from 108 to 115 bushels of shelled 
corn to the acre. We cannot raise so fall corn 
here as in the Scioto valley; but the quanty of 
corn proper which can be raised here upon an 
acre is astonishing, even where the tassels scarce- 
ly rise above the tops of the fences, you may have 
noticed that there are more records of corn crops 
yielding over one hundred bushels to the acre, in 
latitudes north of 41° than farther south, in the 
U. States. 

Beautiful domestic carpets, hearth rugs, bed 
spreads, table spreads, and choice specimens of 
flannel, plaid &c. &c. and charming boquets of 
Dahiias, and certainly not less charming beings 
to arrange them, were tobe seen on the 13th 














Ashtabula County: 
Its soil and productions— Western Reserve Farm- 
ing and Farmers. 


Mr. Eprror:—Where one waits for another to 
do better, what he can do imperfectly, little will 
be done atall. You doubtless would like to know 
something of this corner of our state, more defi- 
nitely than you can learn from general statistics. 
Perhaps some one will represent our county— 
Ashtabula. 

Sor. You have seen very good samples of it, 
in the level portions of those counties of the Re- 
serve which you have visited. It is not like the 
mellow alluvial soi] of river vallies in the centre 
of the state, nor is it by any means the stiff hard 
pan-clay that the farmer’s soul hates; though it is 
not one that grows better by bad husbandry. It! 
is productive, decidedly, in its appropriate com- 
modity, grass; and, almost of course, cheese is the 
great staple of the region. A proper addition of 
vegetable matter in grass lays and abundant barn 
yard manures, makes the soil very fine for the 
Plow. When the price of different products and 
more enlightened views shall prompt greater out- 
lays in the shape of drains subsoiling and fertil- 
izing applications, this region will be, in the opin- 
ion of your humble correspondent, one of the 
best for general tillage, as well as for grazing, in 
the state. Inall countries where products of the 
soil are confined chiefly to one greatstaple, which 
is for exportation, there will, of course, be an im- 
poverishment of soil in the elements that constitute 
such staple, unless great pains are taken to re- 
place such elements, from the air above or earth 
beneath or by importation of manures, as science 
and experiment shall best decide. The agricul- 
tural chemist, better than I, can tell what pro-/ inst. at Jefferson. 
portion of the strength of oursoilon the Reserve| Large Cheeses. There are two dairies in this 
is yearly transported to other parts of this coun-/ neighborhood where the cheese made each day, 
try and to Europe in our countless tons of cheese, | the past season weighs 150 to 175 pounds. I 
and from the grain-growing regions of the state | wish Mr. A. E. Austin would give to you an ex- 
how much of the wealth of our farms is deposi-| act account of his dairy, describing all the fix- 
ted in the sewers of Birmingham and Manchester | tures pertaining to his establishment. 
and ultimately enriches the gardens and fields of 
England. 





H. 


Austinburg, Ashtabula Co. O., Oct. 1846. 
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County Agricultural Fairs in Ohio, 

Trumbull Connty. 

The 23d of Oct. was a proud and glorious day for the 
Farmers of Old Trumbull. The Fair, under the auspices 
of the Trumbull County Agricultural Society, far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of its most sanguine friends and 
supporters. It being the first fair of the kind ever held 
in ‘Trumbull county, or at least the only one for quite a 
number of years, it was feared by some that there would 
be a small turn-out—that there would be but little, if 
any, competition for the premiums offered by the society. 
All were happily disappointed. Notwithstanding the day 
opened with dark lowering clouds and a rain, a general 
rush was made from all parts of the county. The perse- 
vering farmers came up, feeling a deep and abiding inter- 
est in the enterprise, which if carried out cannot fail to 
benefit them materially. They came not alone or emp- 
ty-handed ; but with their beautiful horses, with their 
cattle, from the full-blooded Durham down to the best of 
common stock, their sheep, their hogs, their cheese and 
butter, and fruit, and also with their implements of hus- 
bandry, ‘The Ladies manifested their interest, and gave 
the enterprise their presence, and the society their all- 
powerful influence, by bringing forward elegant speci- 
mens of the labor of their own hands. 

Every thing passed off well. All seemed pleased, nay, 
we may say highly interested and instructed by the exhi- 
bition. Comparison is one of the best sources by which 
agricultural information is conveyed. The man from 
one corner of the county can see what fine stock can be 
raised ip the ether, and from that observation is created 
a desire “ to do likewise.” The best crops,and the man- 
ner of producing them, are made known, and all will en- 
deavor, so far as they can, to improve in their mode of 
croping, and raise, if pessible, a better crop than others. 
A spirit of inquiry is created in this manner, which, if 
encouraged, will lead to favorable results. 

Agriculture, while it is the most independent, the most 
honorable, the most dignified and the most healthful of 
all human pursuits, is the most neglected and despised. 
It is the foundation of all other pursuits, of all other sci- 
ences, for it isitself the deepest and most abstruse of all 
the sciences. When our agricultural interests are in a 
flourishing and prosperous condition, all other pursuits 
will be prosperous and onward. The only thing wanting 
to the farmer is improvement. There isa strange neg- 
lect in this particular. While every thing has been ad- 
vancing with rail-road speed in improvement, the science 
of agriculture has been, in the main, standing still.— 
There is but little improvement going on—there has 
been but little for centuries. This is wrong, and we be- 
lieve will be remedied by the operations of Agricultural 
Societies. 

Farmers of old Trumbull! will you continue the ef- 
forts which you have just commenced. Will you en- 
courage a spirit of inquiry among your neighbors.— 
Much good can be done thus. Circulate agricultural pa- 
pers and documents Arouse the people—show them 
the importance of the situation they occupy—show them 
their true position in society. Do this and all will be 
benefitted by its operation, not directly, but indirectly.— 
The work has but just commenced. Look up then and 
drive ahead. Let no man after putting his hands to 
the plough look back. 

We feel pretty well assured that the spirit of improve- 
ment has taken a deep root among the farmers of old 
Tramball. The interest this day shown is not a spark 
struck to glisten for a moment and die ; but it is the out- 
bursting of the hidden stream, just bursting from a long 
confinement, to flow on, and as it goes become deeper 
and wider.— Warren Chronicle. 


In the list of premiums awarded by the Trumbull Co. 
Society, we notice that a large number of agricultural 
books and periodicals were given instead of money. We 
rejoice at this, and hope most of the societies will adopt 
the same plan next year. The ultimate usefulness of the 
societies cannot fail to be greatly increased by such a 
course ; as it will tend to remove, in some degree, that 
greatest obstacle in the way of improvement—mental in- 
dolence, or its concomitants—ignorance and prejudice. 

At the close of the Fair an address was delivered in the 
court house, by J. F. Beaver, president of the society ; 
after which an election was held and the following gen- 
tleman were appointed officers of the society for the en- 
suing year: 

J. F. BEAVER, President. 

Georce Hezzer, Vice President. 

Jacos H. Batowin, Treasurer. 
Georce Harcoon, Secretary. 

Managers. 
Major Churchill, Cyrus Bosworth, 
Andrews Bushnell, Israel B. Sheldon, 
Josiah Robbins, Jr. 

The president—John F. Beaver was appointed a Dele- 

gate to attend a meeting of the Ohio State Board of Ag- 


riculture, to be held at Columbus on the second Wednes- 
day of December next. 








Geauga County. 

This Fair was held at Chardon, on the 8th and 9th of 
Oct. The following extract from a communication in 
the Geauga Republican is the best notice we have seen of 
the exhibition and doings of the society. 

Mr. Eprror,— 

1 was an interested spectator and hearer on the last day 
of your recent Agricultural Fair, and it was gratifying 
to see the interest that is awakened in your community 
with regard to this fundamental branch of industry. The 
display of products, it is true, was not very extensive ; 
but this was sufficiently explained by the prevalence of 
sickness in some of your best agricultural towns. Some 
measures were adopted, having a bearing on future im- 
provements, but to the subject, which appears to me 
more deserving of attention than any thing else, I heard 
no allusion made. 

The plan proposed and adopted for procuring an anal- 
Isis of the soil in the several townships is important, and 
hope it will be carried through, for the general inforina- 

tion which will be gained by it, will be worth all the 
trouble; but I doubt whether it will be found of great 
practical importance. ‘The result of the analysis of a 
specimen, or even of three or four specimens, will bea 
very uncertain guide to all of the farmers in a township, 
because the constituents of the soil on one man’s farm 
may be very different from those on his neighbor’s farm, 
and even on different portions of his own. The farmer 
who would avail himself of light afforded by chemical 
analysis, must invite the professor of the science to visit 
his own farm—and if he has had much experience in the 
business, he will not be under the necessity of resorting 
much to uctual analysis, his practical eye will usually be 
able to determine at a glance, the consituents of the soil, 
with an accuracy sufficient for all practical purposes. 

But there is one subject which, it seems to me, de- 
mands the immediate attention of the farmers of old Ge- 
auga. The pioneers have cleared away the forests, and 
for several years have been cropping the lands, till some 
of them are beginning to look like worn out farms.— 
They have respectable crops, but not such as they hear of 
out west ; and it will not be strange if they begin to feel 
an itching to sell out and go where lands are more pro- 
ductive. To such my advice would be, stay where you 
are ; you have all the elements of agricultural prosperi- 
ty around you, and all that is needful is to put those ele- 
ments in motion. The labor and expense of removing 
and subduing a new farm, to say nothing of the pain of 
breaking up old and cherished associations, will be more 
than sufficient to bring the farms you already occupy to 
any desirable degree of productiveness. But to accom- 
plish this purpose, something must be done besides sow- 
ing the grain and gathering the harvest. 

If I do not greatly mistake, the thing which above all 
things else demands the attention of the farmers of Geau- 
ga, is—economy in the manufacture, preservation, and judi- 
cious application of manure. We have heard much of 
the improvements that have been made in promoting the 
productiveness of the rugged soil of New England.— 
How has it been accomplished ? I answer, by what I 
have named above, more than by any other or all things 
put together. The farmers of N. England have learned 
that the manure heap is the best Farmer’s Bank, and like 
all other banks, the drafts upon it must be in exact pro- 
portion to the deposits. * * * * * 

While the pioneers have been clearing off their forests 
and cultivating their virgin soil, they have not had much 
occasion to attend to those methods of cultivation, which 
are adapted to lands that have been longer settled. The 
boys are apt to retain the habits of their fathers; but they 
must look to this matter—they must keep up with the 
spirit of improvement, or when they stand in their fath- 
er’s places, they will find themselves with lean farms, 
lean stock, lean purses—lean every thing. 


(From an able report on farm stock, we extract the 
following timely remarks :) 


Look at the stock of that thrifty farmer who has devo- 
ted much care and attention to raising good cattle. His 
steers and oxen large, straight, clean limbed, heavy quar- 
tered, sleek and fat. A quick sale and good prices are as 
certain and more so than any other kind of property. 
At least it has been the case for years past. The sale of 
such stock has amply remunerated the husbandman, nay 
more, has yielded a handsome profit. Itis not merely in 
dollars peed pre that he has been benefitted ; the intel- 
lectual faculties have been expanded and elevated in 
searching out and perfecting improvements in his voca- 
tion. That self-satisfaction of mind in having succeeded 
in developing his resources and turning to good account 
his investment, giving peace of mind, and happiness, and 
furnish means for further improvements and for sustaining 
those institutions and associations which are a glory to 
any people. How different the result of that unthrifty 
farmer who has kept his cattle stinted and ridicules good 
farming and improved breeds of stock. He sells his ani- 
mals of the same age with much difficulty for one half 
or even a third less being a dead loss, not half paid for 
what they had consumed, with the consequent chagrin 
and unpleasant associations awakened ; becomes an ha- 
bitual fault-finder and finally charges over to hard times 
and speculators the results of his own misapplied efforts 











in growing neat stock. Happily such wide and palpabl® 
difference in the appearance of stock is yielding to th® 
spirit of the times; the general improvement much o 
which is to be attributed to efficient agricultural societies, 
and newspapers devoted to that cause. 


Portage County. 

The Cattle show and Fair of this’county was held at 
Ravenna, Sept. 30th and Oct. Ist. ‘The Star says the ex- 
hibition was not large, but making up in the quality of 
the animals exhibited for the deficiency in numbers. We 
believe the general impression was, that at no former ex- 
hibition had there been presented so many animals of su- 
perior merit. 

The team of ten yoke of working oxen from Windham, 
was superb; we doubt whether any county in the State 
could surpass it. Others also were very good. A bull 
harnessed into a buggy and driven with bit and rein, 
formed an odd and amusing item of the show. 

The plowing match brought out less competition than 
was expected. Five teams only were entered. 

The operation of the subsoil plow was subsequently 
exhibited by Mr. Austin Collins, of Randolph. These 
plows are manufactured and sold by Mr. Bostwich, of 
Randolph. 

The exhibition of domestic manufactures, &c., we are 
told was not large. We were unable to attend in season, 
and the throng was so great that we could not examine 
the articles in detail. * * * * * * 

Of the products of the dairy there were only a few 
samples, but the quality of those were very good. We 
regret that there should be so little spirit among our peo- 
ple in bringing forward the products of their skill and in- 
dustry for exhibition. On this account solely, the fair 
was not what the farmers, mechanics and housewives of 
the county ought to have made it. 


Ashtabula County. 

Fair in Jefferson, Oct. 14.—We have seen no general 
remarks on the character of this exhibition; but from the 
published list of the premiums awarded, we should judge 
it was quite creditable. 

An address was delivered by N. E. Frencu of Lennox, 
and the following gentlemen were elected officers of the 
Society for the ensuing year: 


G. W. ST. JOHN, President; 
JONATHAN Warner, Vice President, 
N. E. Frencu, Secretary. 
JonaTHan Warner Jr., | reasurer. 
Board of Managers. 
James Stone, 
Renssalaer Strong, 
Fredrick Udell. 


Montgomery County. 

Exhibition at Dayton Oct. 22d & 23d. The Trans- 
cript says “the Fair was highly creditable to those enter- 
prising gentlemen who took an active part in getting it 
up. The stock exhibited at Swaynies on the first day was 
very fine. There were many interesting specimens of 
domestic manufactures exhibited at the City Hall which 
reflected much credit upon the artisans. We noticed 
many articles of perfect and ingenious workmanship. 
The Hall was crowded at times by interested spectators, 
and the affair came off with as much eclat as was expect- 
ed. 

We think that the Fair was inferior in many respects 
to the one we had here last fall. The farmers in the coun- 
ty failed to contribute their part, and manifested a most 
disgraceful indifference to a subject in which they ought 
to feel a deep interest, They seem to be blind to their 
own interests and their culpable neglect of that which so 
peculiarly appertains to them, and whichis so essential 
to their own welfare argues very little for their intelli- 
gence or public spirit. ‘They ought not to complain when 
their interests are neglected in the National and State 
Legislatures, when it is notorious that they fail to avail 
themselves of those advantages which are calculated to 
further those interests.” 


In a report on the implements exhibited, we find men- 
tioned 


Plows by Asa Franklin, of Clark county, decided by 
the judges to be the best sod plow—by Thos. Wilmington, 
of Miami county, best forall work; and by Hunter, 
of Cin. a good plow. 

Pennock’s wheat planter was exhibited by Cyrus Holl, 
for which a diploma was awarded. 

S. Jilson exhibited Tod’s seed planter and a cutting box 


Lynds Jones, 
John B. Watrous, 





Ross County. 

We learn that this exhibition, held at Chillicothe on ne 
14th and 15th ult., was not as well attended as had been 
hoped, though in view of all the cireumstances the inter- 
est manifested was sufficient to afford strong assurance of 
the future usefulness of the society. Certain we are that 
few counties in the state possess better materiel for a spir- 
ited society than old Ross, or the means of producing a 
better agricultural display. 

In the list of premiums awarded, we notice names that 
augur well for the cause of agriculture in that region. 
We extract the following from the ladies’ list: 
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Mrs. Dr. Watts, for the best ten pounds Butter. 
Mrs. Dr. Watts, for the best five Hams. 
Mrs. Dulcinea Benton, for the best Rag Carpet and 
Rug. 
Mrs. Henry Renick, for the best Coverlet. 
Mrs. Abraham James, for the best specimens of Quilt- 
ng. 
Vrs. Margaret Renick, for the second best. 
Miss Sarah Atwood, for an elegant Small Quilt 
Miss Margaret Renick, for the best Woolen Stockings. 
Miss Margaret Renick, for the best Woolen Socks. 
Miss Jane Clara, for the best embroidery. 
Miss Amanda Scott, for the best needle work. 


Union Township, Muskingum County. 


The annual exhibition of the Union Township Agricul- | 


tural Society, was held at New Concord on Thursday 
last, (Oct. 29th,) and we were gratified in observing so 
general an attendance of farmers and other citizens of the 
contiguous parts of Muskingum and Guernsey counties. 


The day was remarkably pleasant, and both young and | 
old, male and female, turned out in large numbers ; as | 
they ever do in that section when any thing of a public 


character demands their attention. 

This society is young, having been established only 
about two years ; but from the interest taken in its pro- 
ceedings and the zeal manifested by its members general- 
ly, it seems destined todo much good. And though the 
stock and productions of the farm, were not so numer- 
ous as could have been desired, yet they were highly cred- 
itable to those concerned.—Zanesville Gazette. 

Good Farming in Ashtabula County. 

Eprror Curtivator.— Knowing that you are anxious 
to collect and publish facts in relation to Agricultural pur- 
suits within this State, I herewith forward a statement of 
a piece of clover raised by Mr. John Kennedy, of our 
town. Mr. Kennedy isa Scotch gentleman of more than 
ordinary intelligence; he emigrated a few years ago to 


this country. and settled among us; he is a practical far- | 


mer—and attends to all the improvements in farming that 
come out, and appears to be well remunerated for his at- 
tentions. He purchased in the fall of 1544, part of an 
adjoining farm that was pretty well worn out, and in bad 
order; in the spring of 1845 he commenced improving it, 
and I will give you, in his own language the results of 
parts of his operations. 

On the 1th of April 1845, sowed a three acre lot with 
clover, allowing sixteen pounds to the acre, along with 


spring wheat; the field was twice ploughed, once harrow- | 


ed, then rolled and twice harrowed again; after the 
wheat was harvested, turned sheep into the field to feed 
on the clover; this season, on the 19th day of June, cut 
eight tons of clover, on the 15th of August, cut a second 
crop, of six tons and now (Oct. 2nd) the field is perfectly 
covered with a third crop, either for the scythe or plough- 
ing in. 

So, Mr. Editor, you see, we in Ashtabula county, can do 
something as well as other parts of the State, and I could 
give you some thrilling accounts of large crops, large 
beets, apples, &c., and believe J can safely say that in the 
way of cheese as to quality and quantity, we are ahead of 
any county in the State. 

Yours &c., CALVIN C. WICK. 

Wayne, Ashtabula co., Oct. 31, 1846. 


Remarxs.—The foregoing shows a remarkable yield of 
clover, especially for land that was considered ‘worn out 
aud in bad order.’ We wish our correspondent had stated 
what process of manuring, if any, was practised, or wheth- 
er the result is to be attributed solely to thorough tillage. 


Will not Mr. Kennedy himself favor us with more par- | 


ticular information respecting his mode of farming, espec- 
ially the management of worn out lands. 

We should also, be gratified if Mr. Wick would ocea- 
sionally send us such facts and statistics respecting the 
agriculture and productions of his county, as may come 
to his knowledge. Other merchants could render good 
service to the cause in the same way, if they were dis- 
posed to do so.—Eb. 


FaLL worK IN THE FLrower Garpen.—Tender roses 
should be protected this month, if intended to remain in 
the open ground; otherwise should be taken up without 
delay. Manure such beds and borders as need it, an 
turn them over occasionally in mild weather through the 
winter to mellow the soil, and destroy the cut worm and 
the larva of other insects injurious to plants in the sum- 
mer. ‘Tulips, Hyacinths, Crown Imperials, Crocuses and 
other hardy bulbs, should be planted in fine weather. 
Bulbs purchased this month and planted, are cheaper and 
do better than if bought next month at half price; for af- 
ter this month their value decreases as flowering plants, 
which makes them dear at any price after Christmas. 
Dahlias should be taken up about two weeks after the 
foliage is killed with the frost unless the weather should 
set in severe, then it would be necessary to remove them 
without delay into a room to dry and be packed away for 
the winter. Dahlias should not be removed too soon, or 
they will shrivel and be difficult to sprout in the spring, 
nor be suffered to remain in the ground too long, or they 
will take the second growth. This will be easily ascer- 
tained by removing the soil from the crown of the root, 


| and if found to be sprouting take them up without delay 
and place them where they will not dry too fast, or that 
will cause them to shrivel and injure them; but when you 
find the tubers hard and dry, which will be in about two 
or three weeks, then pack them away.—T, WINTER, in 
Cin. Enquirer. 
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| ‘Tae Stare Boarp or Equauization, have not yet com- 

pleted their duties, or settled definitely the valuation of 

| any portions of the State. 

| That table, showing the number of farm stock in the 

| different counties, is again delayed, for the reason that 
the auditors of Clermont aud Perry counties have not 

| yet made returns. 

| Several communications, including one on the con- 


struction of chimneys, are deferred for our next. 
| (> Thanks to friend Carson, of Delaware, for speci- 
| mens of 20 varieties of choice apples. 





| Crinese Curysantuemums.—Mr. Fahnestock of Lan- 
| caster, sent blossoms of fifteen choice varieties of these 
flowers, to the Columbus Horticultural Society last week, 
| They must make a fine display at his home, about these 
days. 

Fly in the Wheat.—The Zanesville Gazette says some 
| fields of early sown wheat in that vicinity are suffering 
‘injury by the fly. We hear no complaint of that kind 
here. 


| 
; 


| Sanpy anp Beaver Canat.—-This canal was opened for 
| navigation. from the Ohio river to New Lisbon (Colum- 
| biana co. —25 miles, on the 29th ult., and the people of 
This 
| canal will afford valuable advantages to the farmers in 
| that region. 


| that town had a grand celebration on the occasion. 


It is expected to be eventually continued 
| on to intersect the Ohio canal. 

{ - —— 

| ‘Cumva Warermeron.’—We have received from Mr. 
Parke, the editor of the Zanesville Gazette, a quantity of 


| Watermelon Seeds, which he states are of a superior 


kind, raised by Mr. John Slaughter of that place, and 


known us the China Melon. ‘lhe seeds are white; the 


core is described as red, of close texture and fine flavor. 
| We think it is what in Philadelphia is called * Imperial,’ 
| or * Mountain Sprout’ melon—which is also highly es- 


|teemed. We will gladly attend to the proper distribution 


We did not see Mr. Slaughter, by whom 


| of the seeds. 

| the package was delivered, nor have we seen the notice 
. ; ; 

| in the Gazette referred to in the note from the editor.) 


| Miami Aprites.—The Piqua Register says, ‘Large 
| quantities of Apples are now being barreled up here to 
| be shipped to Cincinnati. The fruit in that section of 
|the State, we learn, has been greatly damaged by the 
‘bitter rot.’ Here we never had more or better Apples ”’ 
| Acve Mepicine.—A druggist in Indianapolis Indiana, 
| has sold the past season, 1,0 ounces of quinine. Last 
| season he sold 6.0 ounces, and then thought he was do- 
| ing a tall business. 

| {€3In the list of articles for which premiums were 
j awarded at the Lewis County N. Y. Fair, is the follow- 
ing:—Best comforter Miss Harriet Sheldon.” 

i PPE ZIG 

| Errata.—We owe an apology to our readers for seve- 
— typographical errors in our last. We believe none 
| were important however, except that we made a mistake 
jin saying (on first page) that the amount of rail road 
| stock authorized to be subseribed by the county of Knox, 
| is 201,000 dollars. It should read 10 ',00°. 


| Notices of publications in our next. 

















Agricultural Implements. 
Notices of a few of the implements exhibited at the N. Y. 
State Fair. 





Ipe’s WHeet CuLTivator 


The implements represented in the above engraving is 
one that we deem of great importance especially to 


Wheat farmers. The inventor and patentee is Nathan 
Ide, of Shelby, Orleans Co. N. Y. 

‘The wheels are 31 inches in diameter, with tire and 
bushes like an ordinary carriage wheel, and turn on two 
short axletrees, which are capable of being raised or low- 
ered at pleasure. The body of the cultivator isa stout 
frame, with two rows of teeth, 3 before and 4 behind, and 
so graduated as to exactly balance on each side of the 
axle-trees; a tongue completes the whole, which is firm- 
ly attached to the frame, ard serves to guide and steady 
it when in operation. The teeth are each 16 inches long, 
pointed with steel, and so formed as to wear sharp. Ev- 
ery part of the machine is built in the most strong and 
durable manner, with substantial braces behind each tooth; 
and with ordinary usage will last a farmer twice as long 
as cultivators with cast teeth.’ 

‘The advantages of this cultivator are manifold. Ist. 
By means of the wheels the machine runs easy, and the 
teeth go to a uniform depth; they also afford a read 
means of transportation, not only to the implement itself, 
but other things—-as when turned over it becomes a low 
cart capuble of carrying 8 or 10 bushels of grain. 2d. 
The axle-trees are so graduated as to rise or fall 4 or 5 
inches, by means of inch blocks between them and the 
frame. Sd. The teeth are so long that the machine never 
chokes, the ordinary cobble stones and boulders rolling 
readily between them. And 4th. The tongue guides the 
implement with accuracy and precision.’ 

Roperrs’ Wueev Currivaror is similar, in the main, 
to the foregoing; and we think superior to it, on account 
of the greater facility with which the body of the ma- 
chine is elevated or lowered, so as to regulate its depth, 
or life the teeth above the ground when travelling with- 
out working; which is done by simple raising or depres- 
sing alever. The inventer and patentee is D. R. Rodg- 
ers Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Ope.u’s WueEet Cucrivator.—' his is a more recent 
invention, which we have not yet seen. The Genesee 
Farmer thinks it possesses advantages over both of the 
foregoing, in that the frame is jointed in the middle, so as 
to allow the teeth to conform to any irregularities of the 
ground. We have doubts, however, whether this advan- 
tage is not more than counterbalanced by the additional 
cost of construction, and other consequent objections. 
It works on three wheels—costs about $25. ‘The in- 
ventor is A. T. Opext, of Royalton, Niagaraco., N. Y. 

(more in our next.) 


Inquiries--Diseases of Sheep. 

Mr. Barenam.—As your journal is designed to benefit 
the farming community at large, it may not be out of or- 
der for one who has recently engaged in the husbandry 
to make one or two inquiries respecting certain diseases 
of sheep which have come under his observation, and of 
which he knows not the name, the cause, nor the remedy. 
If you or any of your correspondents can furnish the 
desired information, it may prove of service to others be- 
sides the writer. 

The first disease to which I refer, is known among 
some farmers under the of pining. It is not confined to 


the weak and delicate of the flock, but often attacks those 


in good health and condition. The symtoms are—a gen- 
eral stupor and debility; loss of appetite and consequent 
loss of strength and wasting away of flesh, so that at 
death little remains but a mere shadow. 

The second disease embraces the following symptoms: 
The sheep stands braced, with the head usually inclined 
to one side; is easily alarmed and in bounding off will run 
in a circular direction. | lindness, or a want of power to 
govern its motions causes it to run in contact with stumps, 
fences or any obstacle that may be in its way. It finally 
becomes unable to stand, and on placing it on its feet, it 
will make vigorous efforts to turn around, &c. Now 
what is the name of these complaints? What is the cause? 
In what parts of the system are they located? And what 
is the remedy, if any is known? 

Respectfully, &c. 
A Youne Farmer. 

Jefferson county, O., Oct., 184". 

Remarks.—We hope some of our experienced sheep 
readers will furnish answers to the foregoing; though we 
fear the inquirer has not given a sufficiently minute de- 
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scription of the symptoms to enable our readers to decide 
with confidence as to the nature of the diseases. 


The disease first mentioned is evidently one belonging | sult is, that the farmer is robbed of a part of his labor. — | tractiveness? ’ 


to the digestion system, or to the lungs or liver, and we 
thing is most probably the Rot—though it is not common 
for sheep with this disorder ‘o live till flesh is so com- 





| perform the work himself. It is better done, and done 


| more cheaply, elsewhere. What is the result? The re- 


| But is it an actual robbery? Is he or his family 
| worse clothed or fed or housed or cared for? On the 
| contrary, he has grown rich under the deprivation. He 


| spect for the social relations, to unfold the beauty of mor- 
| al scenery, to clothe vice with horror and virtue with at- 
How noble, how dignified and i»spiring 
| to a rightly constituted mind, is this view of one of the 
most important features of the Mission of Woman.— 
| How wide the field. How inviting. How full of prom- 


pletely wasted. We shall describe the symptoms of Rot has found leisure to study the science of his vocation.— | ise of high usefulness in the cause of patriotism, human- 


and the modes of prevention &c., before long. 


| The processes which now occupy his attention are fewer, 


| ity and religion. No other public efforts, save only those 


The other disease is doubtless seated in the brain, and | better understood, better performed, and of course more | of the sacred desk, and these not always, exceed in im- 


is perhaps what is termed sfaggers or sturdies, and ac- 
count of which was published in our paper of May 15, 
(page 79,) to which we refer ‘A Young Farmer.’ 

‘The cause of these diseases is most likely the same in 
both cases: namely wet and unhealthy pasture. It would 
seem however that in as hilly a region as Jefferson county, 
this cannot be acommon difficulty. Who will throw 
light on the subject?—Epb. 


LADIES DEPARTMENT. 


Woman as a Teacher. 

Extracts of an Address delivered at the Anniversary of the 
Putnam Female Seminary, August 11, 1846: By Hen- 
ry Smitu, President of Marietta College: 

It would give us pleasure to lay the whole of this admira- 


We address before our readers, were it not for the fear that its 
length wou'd deter many from its perueal ; we therefore select the 


following portions under the head of “Woman in the character of | rificed, 


Teacher” as appropriate to be read in connection with the eonmuni- 
cation in our last, on femaleeducation. And asthe su! ject of Sem- 
inaries was there introduced, we take this occasion to remark that 
the Putham Female Seminary continues to maintain the high repu- 
tation which it has borne for years past. and is at the present time in 
a prosperous condition.—Ep, 

I shall present no new theories. In my remarks I do 
not wish to be considered as addressing myself to any 
particular class of persons ; either to young ladies or to 
matrons, to young gentlemen or old gentlemen, but to so- 
ciety at large. I shall attempt nothing, but to give ex- 
pression to the profound convictions of my own mind in 
relation to the dignity of the Mission of Woman, in the 
triple character of teacher, wife and mother, and to pre- 
sent, as I pass along, the inference which necessarily 
flows from those convictions, if correct, touching the du- 
ty of society to sustain and patronize institutions of ele- 
vated character, like that a regard to whose interests, has 
convened us this evening, designed to aid in developing 
woman’s mind, and in furnishing her for her dignified 
and blessed work. 


1. Let us look then at woman in the character of 


teacher. 
It is interesting to notice, in the progress of civiliza- 


productive, more lucrative. He is now a seientific agri- 
| culturist ; a scientific wool-grower. He is now a no- 
| bler specimen of man. He is not the less industrious, 
| but his industry has assumed a new form; a form bearing 
directly upon the development and progress of the man 
| himself in the higher attributes of his being. 
| But whatis the influence of this change, for this is the 
| point which now especially concerns us, upon the wool- 
| grower’s wife and daughters? Its influence may be two- 
fold, according to the good sense or folly, the good princi- 
| ple or no principle of the parties concerned. We will 
| Suppose an extreme case; acase in which the progress of 
society has leftthem unbroken leisure. ‘Their time is all 
at their own disposal. What will they do? What may 
be the result of this change? It may convert them into 
fine ladies: into self-dressing automata ; into flirting, 
fainting, mincing, waltzing, gentility-aping, dawdling fine 
ladies. ‘Their dressing room is their sanctum. ‘Their 
| toilet is the altar upon which their best affections are sac- 
If a Bible is found upon it, it is bound in em- 
| bossed morocco, scented with musk, and never opened but 
to insert a mark of gold beads at the record of births, 
| deaths, and marriages. ‘The company of the holy book 
moreover is well described in the alliterations of the bard 
Twickenham : 
“Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux.” 
Is this the “chief end’? of woman? Did the Great Fath- 
er form her to become a locomotive “dry-goods sign”? a 
traveling show-case of fancy articles? Let us hope the 
wool-grower’s wife and daughters will take higher views 
than this of the dignity of Woman’s Mission. Let us 
hope they will understand that they owe something to so- 
ciety, whose evolutions have thrown them upon the sun- 
ny side of the ball of fortune. Let us hope they have 


conviction which goes down to the bottom of their souls, 
that to be happy they must be useful. Let us hope that 
the mother feels her obligation to be a nobler woman; a 
better, tidier, more economical, more hospitable house- 
keeper, a more intelligent wife, a more devoted mother, 
a kinder neighbor, a more sincere and benevolent Christ- 
ian. Let ushope that the daughters, in like manner, will 
understand wherein lies the true dignity of woman; that 


tion, the reciprocal action of its elements in producing | they will consider themselves bound to become more in- 


each other; at least in astate of society where this mutu- 
al influence is left unrestricted by arbitrary authority, 
and permitted to work out its natural results. The de- 
velopment of individual mind tends directly to stimulate 
social improvement, and social improvement leaves indi- 


vidual mind the leisure, and furnishes it with the facilities | vocation of teacher. 


to grow. These two combined, according to the best au- 
thority, constitute the true idea of civilization. To illus- 
trate my meaning and apply it to the point in hand: In 


telligent in proportion as they have more leisure; more 
useful to society than if society had left them still to turn 
the spinning wheel, and still to fly the shuttle. Let us 
hope, in a word, that in seeking modes of useful action, 
some of them at least wil! decide to assume the honorable 
tehold woman then, looking for- 
ward to one of the spheres for which she is best fitted by 
Providence. Her geutleness, her patience, her natural 
love of the young, her high moral susceptibilities, her na- 


the days of Helen and Penelope, of Arete and Nausicaa, | tive intellectual endowments, all point her out as the nat- 


the very noblest vocation of woman was to ply the nee- 
dle, the distaff and the loom. 
“ With earnest gait, 

Seek thou the queen along the rooms of state, 

Her voyal hand a wondrous work designs. 

Arouad, acirele of bright damse!s shines ; 

Part twist the threads, and part the wool dispose, 

While with the purple orb the spindle glows.” 

We find the heroines of the blind old bard of Chios, 
queens, princesses and noble ladies often engaged in oth- 
er occupations, which our more advanced ideas of the 
dignity of woman would be slow totolerate. Higher em- 
ployments than those I have named she seems not to have 
known. In fact, down to the daysof our grand-mothers, 
the spinning wheel, the swift and the loom continued to 
be no unusual implements of female industry, even in 
families of the first respectability. They are respectable 
now, and in a state of soviety where common sense is not 
overborne by frivolity the tokens of honest industry will 
never cease to be reputable. But then, the progress of 
society may, by possibility, change the forms of industry, 
and transfer it to higher spheres. Has it not actually 
done so in the present case? Or is not such at least its 
tendency? Let us see, by a single iilustration: In the 
days of our grand-fathers, manufacturing establishments 
were as rare and as rude as they are now frequent and 
perfect. The cost of the manufactured article stood in 
so high a ratio to the value of the raw material that the 
farmer, who for example prodnced wool, could better af- 
ford to manufacture it upon his own premises, even in a 
rude way, than to pay to others the cost of that manu- 
facture. ‘The division of labor had not yet wrought out 
its destined results. Of course this multitude of different 
processes occupied his hands and his mind and those of 
his family, and confined them to the grosser and more en- 
tirely mechanical parts of his vocation. Mark now the 
influence of the progress of society upon individual in- 
telligence and progress, in the case of the farmer himself. 


~The progress of society, in this single development of it, 


at length so simplifies and cheapens the process of man- 
ufacturing wool, that the farmer can no longer afford to 


|ural teacher of the young of both sexes, and as a per- 
fectly suitable instructor of the youth of her own sex 
through the whole course of school discipline. In what 
way can woman repay the debt which she owes to civili- 
zation more nobly, more usefully, more perfectly, than 
by contributing her labors in a sphere for which she is so 


popular intelligence, in raising still higher the reservoir 
of that public knowledge, that Christian civilization, 
which even at its present elevation has so richly blessed 
herself 2? And what ,a field of effort in this capacity is 
spread out around us. 


It appears from the Report of our Secretary of State 
to the last Legislature, that almost 200,000 of the citi- 
zens of Ohio can neither read nor write. Of these, 150,- 
0.0 are children and youth between the ages four and 
twenty. Who is to stem thistorrent of ignorance? ‘lhe 
Secretary declares his conviction that it must be done in 
a good measure by woman. In answer to the question, 
whether fernales are as competent to perform the duty as 
males, the Secretary remarks: “They must be subjected 
to the same scrutiny, and from the unobtrusiveness of 
the sex, it may be presumed that their real attainments 
are superior to those which will be apparent in the em- 
barrassing circumstances of an examination. It is prob- 
able they will be better qualified, as the young lady, who 
engages in teaching, does it with the purpose of making 
it her exclusive employment, until a higher engagement 
calls for her time and devotion. She will consequently, 
acquire an impassioned attachment for the vocation, 
which cannot be attained by one, who embarks in the bu- 
siness merely to fill a vacuum in his employment.”— 
“Who so well fitted,”’ exclaims the Secretary, “to hush 
the turbulence of passion, restrain the impatience and 
perverseness of unkind temper, administer affectionate 
reproof, and win the wayward to the pleasantness of 
| wisdom’s ways? Who so qualitied to cultivate the young 
affections, to breathe upon them purity and fervor, to 
clothe them with the panoply of virtue? Who so well 
calculated to inspire reverence for parental authority, re- 








| portance those high and delightful duties, to which the 
| intellectual exigencies of our country summon, as with 
| the tongue of a trumpet, the service of her daughters.— 
Behold the field. Behold the labor. What young lady 
to whom Providence has submitted the choice between 
the insipidity of a life of uselessness, of false gentility, 
and the ennobling stimulus of a life like this, can fail to 
listen to the call of patriotism and reiigion? Methinks I 
hear the united voices of the wool-grower’s daughters, 
yea and the wool-grower’s not only, but the wheat-grow- 
er’s also, the clergyman’s, the lawyer’s, the physician’s, 
the mechanic’s the merchant’s replying to the summons; 
with joyful look, with hearts bent upon active usefulness, 
and fortified by the love of those noble institutions of lib- 
erty, whose blessings they have shared so largely, to bear 
with meekness every trial of the vocation, saying, “lo 
here are we, send us.” Right nobly spoken out, my sis- 
ters. Right nobly spoken out. But hark. One word 
in your ear. The scrutiny of which the Secretary speaks, 
are you exactly prepared for that?) And if you can bear 
that scrutiny, can you meet unfalteringly the scrutiny of 
your own conscience? Are you sure that you possess 
the full measure of mental development and moral disci- 
pline, which will qualify you, in the best manner in your 
power, to unfold and train those buds and plants of im- 
mortal promise, which shall be committed to your culture. 
The materials to be placed in your forming hand are soft 
now, and pliable as wax; they will presently become hard 
as tablets of steel. Your work shall remain unerased 
forever. Upon those yielding materials, you will impress 
the image of your own mind, not as you could wish it to 
be, but asitis. Are you willing to behold that image re- 
produced? and reproduced not merely, but indefinitely 
multiplied and stamped upon the pagesof Eternity? Es- 


been taught the doctrine, and taught it with a strength of | timate aright, I pray you, the dignity and eternal moment 


of the teacher’s calling, and prepare for it accordingly. 
a * * * * * - * * 

But I must check myself, or I shall exhaust your pa- 
tience. If any person in examining the course of study 
indicated in the programm of the Putnam Female Semi- 
nary, should have noted with surprise the extensiveness 
of the mathematical course, and asked hunself the ques- 
tion, of what use are all these figures to a woman? let 
the view which has been presented of the relations of 
woman to society im the character of teacher, even if this 
were the only reason which could be assigned, furnish a 
sufficient answer. It is not however the only reason for 
a thorough course of study, in the education of woman, 
either in mathematics or in any other branch of useful 
knowledge. Woman has a soul as capable of deriving 
intense delight from perpetual mental expansion, from 
high intellectual attainment as man. It is wrong that 
she is not more generally put in possession of the meaus 
of enjoying it. 

We have thus glanced at one vocation in the Mission 
of Woman, that of teacher. The relation of a Semina- 
ry, like that whose anniversary examination you have to- 
day attended, to the public welfare, in fitting woman for 
this station is too obvious to require a statement. Much 
do I question that man’s religion, still more his patriotism; 


eminently fitted by nature, in augmenting the store of | and altogether his intelligence, who can fail to bid such 


institutions God speed; who is not interested in their suc- 
cess, jealous for their reputation, and ready, according to 
his ability, in every season of trial, to lend them an help- 
ing hand. 


Fairfield County Nursery. 

M. B. Barenam.—Knowing that you prefer the practi- 
cal to the amusing, both to sustain the acknowledged 
character of your sheet and gratify and benefit your read- 
ers, I send you a few remarks suggested by a visit I made 
to what may be called “ 7'he Fairfield Countu Nursery.” 
It is on the Columbus road, one mile from Lancaster, and 
is conducted by ALrrep Faunestock, Esq., formerly an 
extensive merchant of that city. He is also acting as 
agent for Mr. Feast, the celebrated Maryland florist. I 
am principally impelled to notice hisestablishment by the 
hope and belief that he may be the means of creating an 
improved taste in Fairfield County, for horticultural pro- 
ductious, if his important efforts are widely known and 
properly appreciated; and thus will benefit the farmers 
who desire choice fruit, as well as those who take espe- 
cial delight in cultivating flowers. And asthe Onto CuL- 
TIVATOR circulates extensively through this and the neigh- 
boring counties, you may prove a powerful! coadjutor in 
furthering my design. 

As Feast, from whom he receives his supplies, has ex- 
tensive communication with, and imports from the best 
European horticultursts and florists, the collection of 
Fahnestock is of the most various and useful character, 
and calculated greatly to advance the pecuniary interests 
of his customers. Ie has more than one hundred varie- 
ties of thejhealtihest and choicest apple trees, between sev- 
enty and eighty of pears, some being the celebrated Bel- 
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gian varieties; sixty of plums—between forty and fifty 
of cherries; eighty of peaches; ten each of apricots and 
nectarines; and six of quince. He has eight varieties of 
European grapes, and six of native, among which is 
Feast’s celebrated new seedling, said to produce berries 
equal to the largest damsons, and of superior flavor. I 
counted twenty-four varieties of gooseberries, five of 
strawberries, and five of rhubarb. Of ornamental shrubs 
and flowering plants, the varieties I observed are quite 
too numerous too mention, asthe auctioneersays; I will 
therefore only glance at a few of the more prominent or 
striking kinds, among which are, the scarlet Persian ti- 
lacs,—the great Pawlonia Imperialis of Japan, a leaf of 
which was exhibited this fall at Lancaster measuring 
twenty-six inches wide and long—herbaceous and tree 
peonies, twelve varieties of double camellias—and, what 
will perhaps astonish some of your readers, four hundred 
varieties of noses, from every quarter of the globe, some 
being distinguished with the names of European kings, 
queens, and other worthies. While observing their count- 
less colors and inhaling their varied fragrance. I thought 
that the “ Rose Queen”? of the poets had become a reali- 
ty, aud there sat enthroned, crowning her votaries with 
the richest beauties of her lovely dominion. 

In his barn yard are found the Dorking and Poland 
domestic fowls; the females of the latter entirely de- 
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Cure for the Gapes in Chickens. 


Frrenp Barenam.—lIn perusing the first volume of the 
Ohio Cultivator, | found therein some enquiries and sug- 
| gestions respecting the cause or nature of the disease, 
Gapes or Pip in fowls, and the best cure for the same. 
Having some Dorkins and Poland fowls as wellas many 
common ones, my attention was particularly given to the 
new varieties, and as usual a large proportion got the 
*Gapes;’ and as I was very successful in curing them I will 
favor your enquirers and readers with an account of my 
experiments, hoping they may prove useful to others. 
I will preface my remarks by stating, that the Gapes is 
not a ‘Catarrhal disease,’ neither does it originate from the 
want of ‘pure water,’ nor from the small vesicle formed 
upon — of the tongue.’ This scaly substance on 
the tongue lam convinced does no good, and ought to 
be removed. I have tried effectually mixing pepper in 
| the food, and asafoetida, saturating the meal with strong 
| copperas water, puffing tobacco smoke iuto the mouth, 

&c., and all proved utterly useless. Finding these of no 
javail | tried the quill or feather, by passing it down the 
| windpipe and twisting it round gently as 1 withdrew it; 
, by this means I killed two, the feather having forced the 
| worms into a knotand thereby causing immediate suffoca- 
| tion Now sir, let us enquire what is this disease and 
| where located? 


voting themselves to laying eggs which are placed un- | 


der other breeds for hatching. The Poland breed partic- 
ularly are being purchased by the farmers, and are found 
peculiarly adapted to our changeable climate, furnishing 
eggs almost as frequently in winter as in summer. His 
pigeon house is stocked with fanciful varieties which are 
rarely found in this State. 

i understand that Mr. Fahnestock is somewhat inclined 
to move his establishment to Franklin county at the per- 
suasion of some influential persons there. Such a remo- 
val would not meet the approval of many here, who be- 
lieve that his remaining would ultimately create a proper 
taste for such improved productions and reward him libe- 
rally for his unceasing efforts in that highly important 
sphere. Piease scold that notion out of his head, and of- 
fer him some unanswerable arguments for staying. By 
so doing you will oblige many subscribers, and particu- 
larly 

Your unwavering friend, 
A RURALIST. 
Lancaster, O., Oct., 1846. ; 

Remarks.—We must beg leave to be excused from at- 
tempting to ‘scold’ Mr. Fahnestock out of the notion of 
removing his establishment to this vicinity; for in the first 
place we never acquired the art of scolding; and second- 
ly, from what we have seen of the gentleman we think 
that he would be a desirable acquisition to our horticultu- 
ral fraternity, although from the number already engaged 
in his trade in this region we cannot venture to persuade 
him to make the removal. If the citizens of Lancaster 
aud Fairfield county act wisely, they will “offer him un- 
answerable arguinents for staying,’’ in the shape of libe- 
ral cash purchases for the productions of his skill and en- 
terprise—Ep. 





Feeding Hogs on Apples. 

Among the multitude of farmers who do not 
read agricultural papers, and have not learned 
the value of apples as food for stock, it is a com- 
mon observation that sweet apples may be good 
for fattening hogs, but not sour ones. This is a 
great mistake. If hogs have a large run in an 
orchard, so as to find all the variety they desire, 
they will only eat a small proportion of sweet ap- 
ples. Even the deliclous gate apple and the fall 
pippin seem to cloy their appetite, and they will 
eat but few before they will leave them for those 
of more acid or other flavor. . Their taste in this 
respect seems like that of the lovers of hard 
cider. 

A hog weighing, when slaughtered, 300 |bs., 
when first put up to fatten, ate about one bushel 
and a half of sourish apples, and drank about 5 
gallons of milk and water, with 3 quarts of bran, 
daily, with plenty ot salt, and it fattened rapidly. 
At the end of a month, one bushel of apples, with 
the same quantity of milk and bran, was suffi- 
cient. This mode of feeding seemed to fatten 
the animal as rapidly as if fed entirely on corn. 
The pork of apple-fed hogs is sweeter than corn- 
fed, and is generally healthier, inasmuch as apple- 
fed hogs do not become feverish or otherwise dis- 
eased, even when closely confined. If permit- 
ted to run at liberty in the orchard, which is the 
best way of feeding, they of course consume more 
than when confined in a pen. Apple-fed pork 
is as hard as corn-fed; and the lard is hard and 
beautifully white. 

H. J. CANFIELD. 

Canfield, Mahoning co. O., Nov. 1846. 


Good nature is more to be prized than the 
greatest beauty or the keenest wit. 
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Gare Worms IN Cnickens, 

1. Male worm, natural size, and the same matnified. 

2. Female worm, natural size, and the same magnified. —(See O. 
Cult, Vol. 1. page 190.) 

The Gapes is caused by red worms located in the wind- 
pipe, about 7 of an inch long; and about the thickness of 
a cainbric needle; and I will venture to say that a chicken 
never died of the Gapes but that if the windpipe had been 
opened at the time, the presence of some 6 or 12 worms 
would have been detected. ‘The symptoms are generally 
| as follows: The chick is very drooping, the feathers on 
| the head somewhat thin and bare and otherwise ruffled. It 
has a disposition to be lonly, pining away and gaping 
every few moments, and although it apparently has a 
good appetite and will pick, yet it cannot swallow well 
and the craw is almost always very empty. This gaping 
or coughing is caused by the worms rising in the wind- 
pipe and congregating together, forming a knot or ball, 
thus impeding respiration and causing suffocation, and the 
chick gives the cough alluded toin order to dislodge them 
or to clear an opening so that it can breathe more freely. 
Now it appears to me very rational, that the only way to 
cure the disease is either to kill the worms or dislodge 
them. First, can they be killed in the windpipe by = 
mixture in the food or substance taken into the stomac 
which has no communication with the seat of the worms? 
If not, as I am inclined to think, then all of this class of 
remedies are worthless and lost time so far as curing the 
Gapes is concerned. What then must be done? I would 
say, attack the worm itself in the windpipe, (not the 
throat,) either by a few drops of something that will kill 
them and be harmless to the chick, orby extracting them 
therefrom—Now for the cure: 

The method by which I have been very successful, and 
lost scarcely one where the remedy was applied, is as fol- 
lows: ‘Take 3 or 4 hairs from a horses tail, make them 
even at one end, then double them in the middle pinching 
or pressing the end where doubled closely together so as 
to be able to enter it into the windpipe of the chick. 
The operation is best performed by two persons, one to 
hold the chick, the other to effect the remedy; you should 
hold it in the left hand, with your hand over its back, and 
close the thumb and forefinger around the neck so that 











you can use these fingers to hold its head and its mouth 
open, having a small piece of muslin around your thumh 
or forefinger of the right hand, (to prevent the tongue 
from slipping,) you open the mouth and placing the mus- 
lin upon the tongue pull it gently forward. At the root of 
the tongue is the mouth or orifice of the windpipe which 
will be readily seen when the chick breathes. ‘The assist- 
ant having the hairs ready, as soon as the chick opens the 
windpipe, let him insert the hairs therein pushing them 
down gently, two or three inches, where the windpipe 
branches on to the lobes of the lungs. Then twisting 
the hair with his forefinger and thumb, two or three times 
round, gently withdraw them, when you will discover 
that part of the hairs introduced into the windpipe com- 
pletely twisted together and within their loops or folds 
will be seen from 2 to 6, 8, 10, and even 12 worms! I 
have introduced the hairs 3 or 4 times into one chick, 
(when I obtained only two or so) until I obtained no 
more, and when I got 5 or 6 or more, only twice. ‘I he 
chickens were perfectly cured: in five minutes they ran 
about cheerfully and lively and began to eat as freely as 
if they never had been troubled with the disease. I con- 
sider this an infallible remedy. 

Having spoken of the Dorking and Poland fowls in the 
former part of my communication, I willadd that I think 
the Dorking more tender than the Poland. ‘The Poland 
is quite as hardy as the common fowl, and very profita- 
ble. I may in the proper season furnish you a short com- 
munication in relation to the Polands exclusively. 1 
have a few pair on hand to spare. 

It may not be amiss while on this subject to state, that 
for the comfort and health of fowls their houses should 
be kept perfectly clean. They ought to be whitewashed 
twice a year with lime and salt. ‘The nest should fre- 
quently have clean straw and some pennyroyal mixed 
withit. This is a good preventive of disease, and de- 
stroys the vermin or hen lice. I think it best to keep 
young hens to raise broods and kill of the old ones. The 
best food | have used for chicks, is corn meal and char- 
coal pounded fine and mixed with milk or clabber, wheat 
screenings and some fat pork. They are very fond of it 
indeed; and to fatten large fowls very fast, use cracklins 
or fat pork, charcoal broken small, gravel and water in 
connection with other food and they will very soon be 
over fat. 

Ihave afew fan-tail and tumbler pigeons to spare 
also. 

Being engaged in the nursery and horticultural busi- 
ness, as you are aware,) if I could get a good location 
near Columbus, of not less than three or four acres, in 
counection with some other person, I would remove 
there. 1 think my stock unsurpassed by any in the state. 

Respectfully Yours, &c., 
A. FAHNESTOCK. 

Lancaster, O., Nov. 10, 1846, 


The Bot Fly. 
Mr. Epiror.—In your paper of Sept. 1, I no- 
ticed some remarks on the bot fly by Dr. Barker. 
1 am one of those ‘ grandfathers’ on whom he 
calls for information—having been a farmer for 
66 years, except a few years that have elapsed 
since | gave up the business to younger hands. 
| differ with the Doctor somewhat in regard to the 
description and habits of the bot fly—and I have 
caught [suppose hundreds of them. These flies 
are of two sorts, and have neither sting nor spear, 
that I could ever discover. One is about a third 
larger than the other, and of a lighter, (yellowish 
brown,) color. These deposit their eggs in great 
numbers on the fore legs, the most convenient 
place for the horse to get them into his mouth. 
The smaller sort, of a blackish brown color, are 
very stealthy in their movements. They come 
up behind the horse, pass through between his 
legs, and with dexterity strike him in the throat, 
leave an egg, and dart off to one side, light on 
the ground till the plowman comes round again, 
and then make another attack. To catch this fly, 
one must stand before the horse’s head and strike 
it the instant itlights. The horse rubs these eggs 
off in the manger where they are swallowed 
with the food. In the maw the eggs hatch and 
become worms, in the same manner as those ta- 
ken from off the fore legs. Farmers would do 
well to take a knife and scrape off these eggs 
every few days. Yours, &c., 
E. ELLIOTT. 


Preble co. O., Oct. 1846, 
Larce Yretp.—Mr. Nathaniel Swift, of Ando- 
ver, (Mass.) has picked this season sixteen barrels 
of merchantable apples and four barrels of infe- 
rior quality from one tree; twenty barrels in all! 

‘To send an uneducated child into the world,’ 
says Paley, ‘is little tetter than to turn a ma. 
dog or a wild beast into the streets.’ 
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Culture of Indian Corn. 

Frieny Batrenam.—I shall make no apology for 
addressing you upon a subject in which we all 
feel alike deeply interested, namely: The culture 
of the corn crop.— 

For some years past, having pursued a system, 
somewhut unlike my neighbors, and as this de- 
parture from the old mode has been attended with 
signal success, it might probably induce others to 
make similar efforts; which, would probably be 
attended with like success,—this then shall ex- 
cuse me. 

I would premise, that all the manure made in 
the previous year, and also a few loads obtained 
from the neighboring town, amounting to 20 loads 
per acre, hauled on the sward, which in the month 
of December, is plowed to the depth of from 8 to 
10 inches, the following spring is cross ploughed 
to the same depth as above. It is then run out, 
if designed to be planted both ways some 30inches 
distant, when thining, four stalks are left ina 
hill, and those generally standing 6 inches distant 
from eachother. This corn when, some 6 inches 
high, is dressed by a one horse harrow, worked 
both ways of planting. At the second tending 
the shovel plough is used once between the rows, 
stirling the earth midway between the rows; and 
afterwards crossing with the one horse harrow. 
At the third tending the plow passes where the 
harrow did, the harrow crossing the ploughing as 
before. 

The advantages are obvious, the deep plough- 
ing furnishes more room, and a larger amount of 
nourishment for the roots of the corn; therefore 
sustains a crop more thickly planted. The use 
of the harrow, more effectually pulverizes the 
soil, leaves the surface smooth, therefore less lia- 
ble to wash with heavy rains, less injured in the 
time of drouth, as there is a less surface exposed 
to the sun and winds, and the roots also are equal- 
ly covered over the whole field; the use of the 
harrow also, more certainly destroys all weeds, 
whilst the deep ploughing enables the land to im- 
bibe so much longer, a portion of moisture in the 
time of rain, that such crops of corn are remark- 
ably green, and vigorous in the time of dry wea- 
ther, whilst those planted in odd form are showing 
by the yellow blade, and other symptoms, great 
distress. 

My crop of corn this fall was carefully measur- 
ed, and yielded ninety four bashels to the acre, 
grown according to the above statement. 

The crop of the year before being drilled, yield- 
ed much larger by some neighbors, their computa- 





ing. Even if the cropof wheat may be better,I} Every member of the association will be re- 
believe it is injurious to the ground. quired to put his wool up in good order, on pain 
Some tarmers in this region will not sow | of expulsion and exposure. 
wheat on oat stubble. I have had very good| 1 hope the project will meet the approbation of 
wheat after oats, by adopting the following mode/our Western friends; at any rate permit me to 
or rotation of crops: I manure corn ground well| ask wool growers generally to suggest a better 
in the spring—believing it to be the best time to| plan, or a better point than Buffalo for a Wool 
apply manure—plow it in deep; work the corn! Depot. 
shallow, so as not to disturb the manure; plow| When the arrangements are all completed I 
shallow the next spring for oats; and in the fall| will write you again. 
plow deep so as to bring up the manure, (which Sincerely Yours, 
has now become fully rotten,) for wheat. If the| T. C. PETERS. 
oat stubble is thick enough and dry enough 1| Remarxs.—We like the plan of that Associa- 
burn it off, which makes the ground in first rate| tion; and we think a Wool Depot at Buffalo, con- 
order for plowing and kills the seeds ot noxious| ducted, as we believe friend Peters would con- 
weeds; which, by the way, I like to keep out of| duct it, could not fail to be of great advantage 
my fields if lL can. If the seeds of weeds get in| not only to the wool growers of the western coun- 
with the manure, by putting it on the corn} ties of New York, but to those of northern Ohio, 
ground there is a better chance of killing them| and other portions of the lake country.—Ed. 
than when plowed in with stubble for a crop of 
grain. Va.veE or Cos Mear.—It has been the opinion 
I send you a rough sketch of a kind of sub-| of most farmers that corn cobs were of little or 
stratum plow which | saw in Maryland a num-/ no value, and they have generally thrown them 
ber of years ago, and one of which | design to| aside as of no use but for manure. The experi- 
have made for trial. If it answers a good pur-| ence of some who have formerly fed corn and 
pose I will inform thee. I think it may do better meal, and the anticipated scarcity of hay, have 
in our hard-pan soil than the subsoil plow of tue|led nearly all ef our corn growers to turn their 
common or Massachusetts pattern. * * * * \ Mito food for stock. To show something of 
Respectfully, &c., the extent to which it has been used here ‘the 
R.B.G. following will give you some data to judge from. 
Brooke Meadow Farm, Columbiana co. O. i mill in this town has within the last three 
Remarks.—The foregoing is a portion of a long | months ground more than 5000 bushels of cobs 
and interesting letter received some months ago, besides a large quantity of corn inthe ear. This 
at a time when we were too busy to transcribe | fact, I think, proves quite conclusively. that cob 
its contents; hence it was laid aside and over-| meal is valuable as an article of food for stock. 











looked. We owe an apology to the respected | 
writer for this seeming neglect, and we promise 
him we will do better next time that he favors us 
in a like manner. We would suggest, however, 


to him and other correspondents, that we prefer 


gether on one sheet or page. 

If friend G. has tried his substratum plow, we 
should like to learn how it operates. We are in- 
clined to think it will not be found as cheap and 
effective as the ordinary kind. Ep. 


Letter from T. C. Peters--Wool Depot 
at Buffalo. 
Darien, Genesee Co., N. Y., Oct. 31, 1846. 


Dear Sir—:It has been a long time since I 
put pen to paper for you, though | have seen your 
face every fortnight. The Cultivator is going 
ahead so finely, and you have so good a stock of 




















tion being from 120 to 140 bushels produce. For 
my own partI cannot venture an opinion of the 
yield, although I am satisfied it exceeded an hun- 
dred bushels to the acre, this crop created great 
sensation here; it being predicted it would be an 
entire failure, or in their own words, a field of 
barren stalks and xtubbins. The same individuals 
pronounced the yield unusually free from barren 
stalks, and seldom had seen a crop so even in the 
size of the ears. 

This field was planted 31 and 20 inches, leav- 
ing 3 stalks ina hill, the land naturally poor and 
very stony, having adressing of some seventy 
two-horse loadsof manure to the acre. 

Yours, &c.. CHAS. BLANDY. 

Brownsville, Licking Co. O., Oct. 23, 1846. 


Plowing Clover Sod for Wheat.--Oat Stubble. 


M. B. Batenam.—I saw some time since in the 
Ohio Cultivator a communication from my friend 
Samuel Myers, of this county, on the subject of 
plowing clover sod (but once) for wheat; and [| 
beg most respectfully to differ from him in opin- 
ion on this subject, as the result of repeated ex- 
periments. If I had a good clover sod, (not blue 
grass,) | would not feed a man and his horses to 
plow it more than once for me. My mode is, to 


mow the first crop of clover, then let the second | 


crop grow up and about one-third of it get ripe, 
then plow it in and sow the wheat immediately. 

In plowing I do not want my ground ‘ cut- 
and-covered,? but all of it stirred. By this mode 
of turning in half ripened clover, I have my 
ground well seeded with clover—better than 
where I have sown the seed in the spring. I 
cannot be persuaded to plow ground before har- 
vest, and then stir it several times before seed- 


able contributors in your State, that my poor 
services could be of little interest—[A mis- 
take.—Ep.] besides I have had nothing new to 
write about. 

Just now I have a new thing under the sun 
for you and your readers. We have lately form- 
ed an association under the name of ‘ The Wool 
Growers’ Association for the Counties of Genesee 
and Wyoming, T. C. Peters, of Darien, Presi- 
dent, and H. 'T. Brooks, of Wyoming, Secretary. 

The object of the association is to improve the 
breed of sheep by annual or semi-annual shows 
or fairs, and to facilitate the sale of wool. 

To do the latter, all the members of the asso- 
ciation will deposit samples of their wool with 
the President, which will be kept in a book for 
that purpose in our establishment in Buffalo; the 
quantity of wool and the place of residence will 
be put under each sample. The manufacturer, 
or his agent, will thus be enabled to see at a 
glance where the good wool is, and can pick it 
up with little or no trouble. Though loca! in 
name, it will be open to all who wish to avail 
themselves of its benefits. Should it be thought 
advisable, we shall establish a Wool Depot at 
Buffalo, where all the wool will be properly sort- 
ed, samples of each kind stapled, and the whole 
conducted upon the plan of that very excellent 
establishment of Mr. A. Blanchard at Kinder- 
hook. Itis the only way wool can be soid to ad- 
vantage, or bought profitably by the manufactu- 
rer. The small charge of one cent per pound 
will be made, covering all chargee or storing, 
selling, &c., except insurance, whica will be a 
very small amount. Advances will be made, af- 
ter the wool has been received and sorted, upon 
which interest will be charged. 








not to have a number of subjects crowded to-| 


| Indeed the opinion which is expressed by those 
| who have used it, is altogether in its favor. 
When they get out their corn, it is not thrash- 
ed entirely clean; some three to fifteen bushels of 
corn is left on the cobs. They are kept as clean 
as possible, till ground into meal. Cattle, horses, 
sheep and hogs eat it readily without adding other 
| grain. When fed to cattle, in addition to hay, a 
| marked difference is seen from those fed on hay 
without the meal. Some feeders mix with it 
other grain, roots. &c. with marked profit and 
|suecess. When fed with oil cake it is found to 
|answer an excellent purpose, as it takes up all 
oil without waste.—Albany Cultivator. 


Mahoning Iron Works— Important to 
Iron Interests. 

Messrs. Wilkeson, Wilkes & Co. have recently 
‘ established entensive iron works at Poland, Maho- 
ning county, Ohio, and have been successful in 
their attempt to blow pig iron on raw bituminous 
coal. On the first trial, a few weeks sinee, they 
let out of their furnace 100 pigs of No. 1 grey 
foundry pig, being the first successful attempt to 
blow in on raw coal in the United States. The 
pig daily produced resembles the Scoteh pig iron 
held in such high estimation in the eastern cities 
for fine castings, being soft and close grained. 

The Mahoning Iron Works are of the largest 
capacity and of the most perfect construction.— 
They are provided with powerful machinery, and 
embrace all the modern improvements in Scotland 
and at the furnaces in Staffordshire. The enter- 
prising proprietors are entitled to great credit for 
the energy and perseverence which has at last 
crowned with success the efforts to introduce the 
manufacture of pig iron with raw coal—a suc- 
cess of the highest importance to the bituminous 
coal sections west of the Alleghanies, and to the 
great iron interests of the United States. They 
have solved the doubts which have so long hung 
over the subject of the successful manufacture of 
pig iron with raw bituminous coal, and we trust 
Messrs. Wilkeson, Wilkes & Co., may not only 
reap a rich pecuniary reward from their enter- 
prise, but the honor which should be awarded so 
important a developement of the iron manufac- 
turing resources of the west.—Ex. Paper. 





Prairie Navication.—A letter from Independ™ 
ence says: ‘ We have a man here building a wag- 
on to run across the Prairies to Bent’s fort, to be 
propelled by wind. He makes masts and sails to 
it, and expects it to run at the rate of 15 miles 
an hour. He expects to have it finished in time 
to go out once this fall, and blaze the way.—St. 
Louis Rep. 
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KELSEY’S ALTERNATING BEE HIVE. 
Patented May 9, 1846—By Wm. R. Kelsey of Starkey, Yates County, New York. 

Among the large number of ‘improved’ Bee Hives that have been introduced to public notice within a few years 
past, we have seen none that to our mind seemed to embrace so many valuable qualites as the one above named, 
which we first saw exhibited at the New York State Fair last September, and is now to be seen in this city. In ad- 
dition to the advantages claimed by several other hives—such as allowing honey to be taken without killing the bees, 
and affording protection against the moth—this hive is constructed on the ‘‘subtended’’ principle, so as to allow the 
bees to work dowuwards in building their comb, according to their natural habits ; and by this means the principal 
objection to the Vermont style of hives is obviated, as the bees are allowed to breed in new comb, which secures 
their continued health and vigor. Free ventilation is afforded by this hive, and as perfect protection against the bee 
moth as by any other plan known. 

Explanations.—Fig 1.—A. Inside view cf back of Hive ; B. C. Two boxes, or drawers, raised to the top by the 
sliding rods and springs; ec. c. Glasses in front of boxes; D. D. Sliding rods and handle; E. Metallic plate for bot- 
tom, acting as an inclined plane when necessary; F. | lace of entrance for bees, up the inclined metallic plate ; G. 
G. Platform for hive to stand on, composed of stone or bricks, or a board covered with zine or metalic plate ;_ h.h. 
Springs to hold up boxes. I. L. I. Openings to vacant space surrounded by stone or metal. 
in over passages. 
Fic. 2.-A. Vacant box, marked A, taken from Fig. 1, above B. C.; b. b. Passages; ¢. Glass in front of box, 
‘lace for rods and springs to catch in. 
Fic. 3--D.D. Sliding rods; h.h. Upper springs ; f. f. Lower springs. 
The inventor states that this hive will be found to combine the following advantages : The Bees are easily hived 
in them—it never becomes necessary to kill off the swarms; honey can at all times be taken away when it can be 
spared by the swarms, or can be added for the sustenance of late ones; young swarins can be taken away at the 
proper periods, and put into other hives, where they go to work without the trouble of swarming or hiving, while 
the main swarms are never disturbed in their operations. ‘The swarms are entirely protected from robbery by neigh- 
boring bees and from mice and insects; they can be handled with perfect safety, and always living and breeding in 
new honey comb, are kept entirely healthy, and young swarms are always fully developed. ‘The eggs or embryo 
of the Bee Moth, or Miller, cannot hatch or mature around these Hives, and therefore the Bees are Entirely Pro- 
tected from the ravages of that destructive enemy, while the ALTERNATING PRINCIPLE is such that the Bees are kept 
industrious the whole season through, by always having plenty of room to work in. 
mulate, nor will the Bees “run out” or ‘die off,’’ in these Hives. 
s shown by numerous certificates. } 

Messrs. L. M. Eaton ann D. E. Bepew. are owners of the Right for the State of Ohio, and agents for the sale of 
territory in the adjoining Western States. They can be found at the Buckeye House in Columbus, where the hive 
can be seen. Rights for counties or townships can be had on fair terms. 


English News, Markets, &c. 
Dates by the Britannia, to Oct. 19. 
The prices of grain and flour, have continued to ad- 


K. Tin divider sliding 


o, 
~ 


Old honey-comb cannot accu- 
They have been fully tested by actual use, [as 








| for imparting correct intelligence relating to your inte- 
rests when you realize the benefits thereof. 
Extracts from Willmer and Smith’s European Times. 
The price of grain is rapidly rising in all the European 
| ports, and is the best of proof of scarcity, and supplies 
|for Great Britain, as well as the continent, must come 
| principally from the U. States and Canada, where the 
| harvest has been happily abundant. 
be very large, until a new harvest comes to the relief of | The following are the average prices of wheat in Eng- 
4 We tat thes | land for the past six wee ks: September 5th 49s; 12th 5 83 
WE. ’ | 19th, 51s. 3d.; 26th, 53s. 1d.; Oct. 3d, 54s.; 10th, 56s. 10d. 
farmers of Ohio, and the West generally, be not over) During the week ending October 13th. Indian corn 
| advanced 2s to 3s per quarter; and very little was left up- 
| on the market. Larrel flour has also had a steady sale, 
at full prices. 
There has been a good inquiry for wheat in bond, and 
avery little offering. About 15,'00 barrels of States 
flour in bond sold on the 13th at 38s., which was an ad- 
vance on the previous prices of Is. 
American Provisions. The large arrivals of cheese 
have shown a decided improvement in quality, and pri- 


vance, as we expected, throughout Great Britain, and the 
principal countries of Europe; nor is it at all probable 
The de- 
mand for bread stuffs from this country, must inevitably 


that they have yet reached their maximum. 


the hungry millions of Europe. 


anxious to dispose of your wheat and Indian corn now, 
while the means of transportation are so scarce and the 
rates so exorbitantly high. Let the farmers of New York, 
and other States nearer the Atlantic, first send off their | 
surplus, and you will have the benefits of higher prices 
and cheaper transportation next spring and summer. 

In the Southern portions of the State, and regions ha- 
ving access to the Ohio River markets, we believe there 
will be an active demand for flour and grain during the 
winter, and especially towards spring, as the supplies in 


| Ashes, both pot and pearl are remarkably scarce, and 
| prices have advanced rapidly to 28s. per cwt. 
: *- ; The sale of beef and pork has been dull, and the pri- 
the eastern cities will become exhausted long before the | ces must be considered lower. Lard has advanced fully 
opening of the canal and lake navigation at the north, [2s and tallow experienced a further rise of 5s 6d per ewt. 
and supplies will then be sought from New Orleans and | ,. Inetanv.—The state of Ireland continues to be most 
EY 3 saa . : ‘ | distressing—alarming in the extreme. There have been 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. Mark this prediction, | numerous riots, in which many lives have been lost.— 
farmers of Southern and central Ohio, and give us credit ’ Want of food was the cause. 


ces in consequence have advanced fully 4s. to 6s. per cwt. | 





THE MARKETS. 

Cincinnati—Nov. 13.—The trade in flour has been 

very active the past two days owing to the foreign news; 
sales at $4,25, to $4,37 and $4,50 per bbl. Wheat 70@ 
73 ets.; oats 22@25; barley 45@47; corn 25@27; rye 
15; beans 874 cts per bu. Flax seed 70 cts; Timoty 
$1,25@$1,75; Clover $3,0 @$3,25 per bu. Pork, mess 
| and clear $7,5(@s,00 per bbl. Butter has declined a tri- 
| fle—brings 8 and 9 ets. for packing, and retails at 124 to 
20. Cheese is firm, with large sales for shipment at 64@ 
|7 cts. per Ib. Carrie-—Sales at $38@3,50 per 100 Ibs. 
| Ilocs—Prices still undetermined—about $2,50 per 100 
Ibs is talked of. 

Creagtanp, Nov. 12.—-Flour $4,5°@4,75; wheat (9 
@i0 cts. Salt $1@$1,06. 

BurraLo, Nov. .0.—Flour $4,75@4,87; wheat 8(@ 
81 cts. 

New York, Nov. 9.—Flour has advanced to $6,12@ 
$6,25, but it is thought these rates are too high for ship- 
ments. Wheat is firm at $1,25@$1,30; corn brings 80 
cents for mixed western. No change in Pork. 








GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE. 


FPXUIS Institution is situated at Austinburg, Ashtabula county 0. 

It is strictly a Manual Labor School, liberally endowed hy be- 
nevolent individuals with the specific end in view of connecting 
regular exercise, daily, with thorough intellectual and moral train- 
ing. 

Tur Course or Strupy is adapted to two departments. 

An English Department embracing a tour years’ course, where 
instruction is given not only inthe common English branches, but 
in the higher departments of a thorough English Education, and 

A Classical Department where a course of four years’ study 
preparatory to an advanced standing in any of the Colleges at the 
East or West, may be pursued, with unusual facilities, it is beleived, 
of careful inst-uction, commodious rooms, accommodated for two 
occupants, &e, : 

Exvensts.— Tuition at the rate of $15a vear, for all studies atike. 
Room-rent $5, a vear. Incidentals $3, a year. Board $1. aweck. 

There are two terms in a year. One commencing the last Wed- 
nesday in August; The other on the first of March, each of about 
twenty weeks, There is a department for young Ladies with simi- 
tar facilities, without ebarge for rooms. 

Young Ladies can at present, receive instructions in music on the 
Piano, with use of an instrument, for the usual additional charge. 
Cert ifieates of good moral! character and the age of fourteen, condi- 
tions of admission toany of the Departments, 


_—s MADISON COLLEGE. 
Located in Antrim, Guernsey County Ohio. 


Has now been in successful operation for five years. Rev. Samuel 
Mehatfer is President and Professor of Mathematical, Natura’, and 
Moral Sciences; and Jas. Duncan A M. Professor of the Latin and 
Greek Languages; and Rev. 8. Findley, Senr., Professor of the He- 
brew Language. 

The above College is most delightfully situated in a very healthy 
region; the society good; Boarding low and good, (not more than 
one dollar per week.) ‘There are in the village, four churches. The 
Associate Reformed, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, and the Metho 
dist; and other denominations frequently have preaching in the 
place. This is entirely a rural seat of literature, and special atten- 
tion is paid to the Science of Agriculture, which is properly abranch 
of natural science. 





DAVID JOHNSTON, 
Secretary of Board of Trustees. 


| Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Flowering Shrubs, 
| and Plants. 


OUN BURR offers for sale, atthe Columbus Nursery, a very 
choice collection of Apple, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, Apricot, 
and Quince trees, Grape Vines, Ras! erries, Strawberry Plants,a 
large assortment of superior varieties; Asparagus roots of one. two, 
and three seasons’ growth; Rheubarb, or Pie Plant, Snowballs, 
Syringas, Calycanthus, Twining Honeysuckles—varieties; sweet- 
scented White Chinese Paeonies, double Flowering Almonds, Hy- 
drangea, Hortensia, Bengal, Isle de Bourbon, Tea scented, Multi- 
flora and Chinese ever-blooming Roses. 

Persons desirous of supplying themselves with goed fruit, will 
have observed that the Peaches and Pears from this Nursery ob. 
tained the first premium of the Columbus Horticultural Society - 
and the Trees and Plants sold will be packed to go safely any dig. 
tance required Oct. 15, Le46. 





Bowery Nursery. 
HAVE, at my Nursery, on the Sandusky road.one and a half 
miles north of Columbus, a very superior variety of Fruit Trees, 

propatated from stocks imported from Europe, together with the 
best American varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Plums, Prunes. Gages, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines. and Quinees, 
a'so. a fine variety of Grapes, Gooscberries, Rasherries, and Straw 

berries, together with Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery, Roses, 
Bulbs, &e., &e. 

The fruit trees are thrifty, and of a proper size for transplanting 
as standard trees. 

I will sell the above trees very low for cash, and will give any 
one a great bargain who will purchase the whole stock. 

(et. 15, 1946. JOUN FISHER. 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS 
bo gers ISH & CO.,, at their Nurseries and Green House, Cleve 

land,O., offer for sale a large and valuable assortment of Fruit 
and ORNAMENTAL trees, embracing all the finest varieties of Apples, 
Cherries, Pears, Plums. Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Strawberries and Raspberries, with a very choice collection of Or- 
namental Trees and Shrubs, both deciduous and evergreen; Grapes, 
foreign and native; Roses, (over 700 varieties) Green house and 

Herbaceous lants, Pulbons Roots Double Dahiias, Rhul arb, Aspar 

agus. &e., &e 

The proprietors have now 20 acres c'osely planted with fruit and 
ornamental trees, and have spared no pains or expense in procuring 
every valuable variety cultivated atthe East. 

Their trees are thrifty and handsome and are warranted genuine. 


Descriptive cata'ogues may be had without charge on application to 
the proprietors. 





Jnsurance Company, 


Portage Mutual Fire 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES, $400000 


HE Oldest, the Largest, and richest Company in the West.— 
Agents at most of the principal towns in the State. 
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